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The Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue. From the German. 
12mo. pp. 293. London, 1820. 


Tue celebrity which Kotzebue had acquired, and the me- 
lancholy circumstances of his death, render a life of him 
peculiarly interesting, provided it is done with fidelity. 
The author of this memoir evidently belongs to what has 
been termed the liberal party, in Germany, and, therefore, 
might be suspected of some prejudices against Kotzebue. 
He has, however, traced the events of his life with minute- 
ness, and made such judicious reflections as they sug- 
gested ; and if he has sometimes had occasion to comment 
severely on his conduct, he has proved the truth of that 
misconduct, from Kotzebte’s own words, ‘and, in fact, 
made him his own biographer, so far as relates to the 
vicesand follies with which his whole life abounded. We 
now proceed to give a brief but connected memoir of this 
extraordinary man, 

Augustus Frederick Ferdinand Kotzebue, the young- 
est son of the counsellor of legation, was born at Weimar, 
on the 3d of May, 1761. His father dying when he was 
only two years of age, the care ef his education was en- 
trusted to his mother. She inspired Augustus with a 
taste for reading, and he would often run from his hobby- 
horse to take up an entertaining, book. A tale, founded 
on Romeo and Juliet, was his first favourite; Don Quix- 
ote was the second, and * he delighted in roaming about 
with the valourous knight, and his faithful Sancho Panza, 
until Robinson Crusoe fell into his hands.’ His admira- 
tion of Robinson was unbounded, until Esop’s, and af- 
terwards Gellert’s, fables attracted his notice, several of 
Which helearned by heart:— 


‘He even attempted to make verses at this tender age, 
anddramatised the fable of the milk-maid and the two 
huntsmen, on a single page, without being aware that it ought 
ae been much longer to bear any resemblance with a 

y. 

‘This disposition to poetry, rendered the heart of young 
Augustus prematurely accessible to love. He was fondly at- 
tached to an amiable but grown up young person, who after- 
Wards married his uncle. : air tii 
kK On the 3d of May, 1768, when he was just sever years old, 

otzebue wrote on the back of a drawing in a drawing-book, 
‘most ardent: love epistle, full of tender reproaches, to this 
young lady, for preferring the uncle to the nephew, and beg- 
oc of her to allow him, at least, to kiss once more her lily 
that ‘hand. His mother discovered this letter. She found 
cult in its expressions and turns, it exceeded the ordinary. fa- 
cm “yan his age, and being delighted with it, she could not 
Hens € little maternal vanity of shewing the letter to her 

igs? WhO, of course, laughéd at it heartily. “This weunded 

$ — $ feelings; he secretly wept tears of vexatian and 

o ©, and at last took the drawing. book from the closet 
e fire 


ere it was ke it i 
Vou Ir pt, and cast it into th 
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At one period of his childhood, he became 
devout, and used often to indulge in pious ejaculati 
He had not attained his tenth year, when he wrote an 
elegy on the death of a young girl; but bis hopes of see- 
ing it printed having vanished, this disappointment jn- 
flicted.a severe payg on his rising. poetical vanity. The 
event which decided his@future career, was now at haad. 
An itinerant manager, named Abt, came with a strolling 
company of performers, to Weimar, and converted. the . 
riding-scheol into a thegtre. Muszus, who had mamned 
the sister of Kotzebue’s mother, and was then t of the 
Duke’s pages, took young Kotzebue to the play. It was 
the Death of Adam, by Klopstock., . Nothing couid equal 
the rapture with which Kotzebue witnevend the perform-., 
ance. Robinson Crusoe had vanished ren be Seipagy, | 
und frem this. moment. his passion for the stage was the . 


predominant one of his life :— 


‘ The theatre opened -three nights in’ the week. | His mo- 
ther’s ptrmission to.aftend, depended partly on his conduct, 
and partly en his diligence. A lean. rench had 
at that time an. absolute sway over the greatest of he. 
life. Heread and translatest,with her the works of Madem 
le Prince de Beaumont ; ‘aid ‘she asily, ve hing. j £* 
which were inscribed thé ‘words ~ a (wel ir — 
(middling,) cr the terrific mal, (batt. ‘ In the latter case, a0 
pexutission could be obtained ; his mother genertity remained 
inftexible. Many times, when ‘Mademoiselle Louvel hadal- ’ 
ready dipped her pen in the itk-horm, to write this fatal word, : 
Augustus scieed her hand and bedewed itfwith tears and Kisses, 
until the hard sentence was mitigated, and the tremendous. 
mal softened down, at least, into a médiocre.’ 


Kotzebue prevailed on his young companions to perform 
plays on a stage constructed with screens, he himself wa- 
dertaking alternately every one of the characters. His 
education was superintended by his uncle, now Professor : 
Museus, who, while he encouraged hie talents, also 
checked his presumption, A ballad, written by Kotze-’ 
bue at this period, gave considerable promise. He im-’ 
bibed a taste for the Latin tongve, but he did not ge- 
nerally take much interest in his studies. Before he bad 
attained the age of sixteen, it was determined to send him 
to the University of Jena. This became necessary on 
many accounts. Young Kotzebue, Te a precocious 
youth, had only distinguished himself by his wit, and wot 
by the acquisition of any science or real learning. His 
wanton sarcastic wit, im which he indulged indiscrimi- 
nately, drew on him the displeasure and even the hatred 
of all who were within his reach, and ‘ his premature ac- 
quaintance with the sex wus, besides, considered as unpa-’ 
ralleled licentiousness.in a boy of his age.” Many cir- 
cumstances combined to induce the young of both sexeato 
























discard ‘him from their ranks; this he resented by a seus 


rilous and obscene latspoon, which rendered his prow 
removal from Weimar advisable. 
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While at Jena, he was taught the Iearned languages 
privately; but the French became his favourite pursuit. 
He now wrote some poetical pieces, one of which was 
printed and set to music. After remaining one year at 
Jenay-he accompanied his sister to Duisburg, in 1778, 
where his first care was to establish a private theatre, in 
the convent of the Menorines. He continned writing, but 
still without any spark of originality. A little comedy, in 
three acts, called the King, or Avarice is the Root of all 
Evil, he had the assurance to send to Schroder, of the 
Hambro’ theatre, but he rejected it. A novel, of eight or 
ten sheets, sent to Weygand, the bookseller at Leipsic, 
was not less successful. 

Kotzebue was destined for the law, but writing come- 
dies and tragedies to be acted by his companions, was 
much more to his taste. Herc his licentious satires often 
created him enemies. After being admitted a fellow of 
the German Society at Jena, at the age of nineteen, he re- 
turned to Weimar, and was admitted to practice as an ad- 
vocate.' Kotzebue mentions the first year after his return 
from Jena, as the happiest of his life. He was blessed 
with a daily and confidential intercouse with that excel- 
lent ‘man, whom he has justly called the kind-hearted 
Museus, 

Kotzebue continued to write, and his writings to pass 
unnoticed; when the unbridled licentiousness of his sati- 
rical effusions, roused his dormant enemies, and created 
several new ones; until at length, in consequence of a li- 
bel on the Duchess dowager, who had patronized his fa- 
muy, he was again obliged to quit Weimar. In 1781, 
he went to St. Petersburg, where he became secre- 
tary to General Baur, who had obtained the direction 
of the German theatre. Kotzebue wrote a tragedy for it, 
in five acts, called Demetrius, Czar of Moscow, which was 
acted with great applause. In 1783, General Baur died. 
He had recommended Kotzebue to the em press, who ap- 
pointed him a titular counsellor, and ordered him to be 
employed in the newly erected government of Reval, as 
an assistant judge in the Court of Appeal. - 

In 1784, Kotzebue married Frederika Von Essen, the 
wealthy daughter of General Von Essen, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to the honourable post of 
President to the Regency of Esthonia, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; and as the charge of a presidentin} 
Russia ennobles its possessor, Kotzebue, from that in- 
stant, subscribed himself Von Kotzebue, and thus pro- 
cured to his descendants the rank of nobles, to which his 
vanity had long been aspiring. While holding this situ- 
ation, he wrote some of his novels and essays. 

In 1787, Kotzebue sunk, without any probable cause, 
into a depression of spirits, which soon degenerated into a 
confirmed melancholy. His passion for the stage pre- 
served alone its empire over him; and it was during this 
period, that he wrote a series of plays, among which the 
most distinguished were those two known in England as 
the Stranger and Lover’s Vows. On the merits of these 
plays, public opinion, though long at variance, now seems 
pretty generally decided. His biographer estimates them 
very justly, when he says, ‘ Kotzebue, as a dramatic 
writer, always chose females seduced from the path of 
virtue for his heroines ; that, in order to appear new and 
onginal,-he built his plots upon eccentric and improba- 
ble.eyents, disfigured his style with sententious observa- 
tiens,.full of a false morality, and studied to offend. alike 





\ 

the conventional forms of civilized society and eo 
decency.” 

Kotzebue now visited Germany, and at Pyrmont be 
came acquainted with the celebrated Zimmerman, x 
Nov. 1790, he losthis wife, who died after giving birthto . 
healthy female child. This was, no doubt, a terrible Sg 
to the nervous and irritable Kotzebue, who paints hi. 
feelings on the occasion with much eloquence; but with 
an affectation that renders his sincerity somewhat question. 
able: since we find him, almost immediately after 
avowedly revelling among the women of the town in Paris, 
and exculpating himself by a silly rhapsody, like the fol. 
lowing :— 

‘One thought of my Fredericka—oh! how little ang 
silly, how disgusting and tedious it made every thine 
around me! one thought of thee! thy spirit has perhaps 
hovered about me! happy if it did! I need not dread thy 
presence, even in the room of a girl of the town!—Oh! jt 
is not in my power to describe what I feel; but my feel 
ings are truly noble. I, therefore, despise him who per. 
haps twists his mouth into a sneer, when he reads that I 
was with a lady of pleasure.” Such was the way in which 
Kotzebue reconciled himself to his vicious habits, and con- 
soled himself for the loss of an amiable wife. 

In January, 1791, Kotzebue quitted Paris, and soon 
after embroiled himself in writing a libel, entitled, * Doc- 
tor Bahrdt, with the Brass Forehead; or, the German 
Association against Zimmerman. <A Play in Four Acts, 
By Baron Knigge. 1790.’ The object of the libel was, 
to avenge Zimmerman against his many literary ene- 
mies :— 

‘The principal personages of the play are, Bahrdt, Biester, 
Gedike, Biisching, Campe, Trapp, Boje, Klockenbring, Lich- 
tenberg, Ebeling, Nicolai, Kastner, Mauvillon, Zimmerman, 
&c.; all men whose literary fame has spread even beyond the 
boundaries of Germany. In the first act, they meet at 
Bahrdt’s country seat, near Halle, in Saxony, and enter Intoa 
league against Zimmermann; in the second, they seal their 
bond of union bya solemn oath: in the third, each of the 
conspirators declares what mode of attack he will adopt; and 
in the last act, which is styled ‘* Apotheosis of Doctor Bahrdt 
and his accomplices,”’ Zimmermann receives all the libellous 
writings directed against him, and sacrifices them to the god- 
dess Cloacina. An epilogue closes the libellous farce. 


Mmon 


This pamphlet was characterised by so much wit and 
humour, that it frequently reminded the reader of Ans- 
tophanes; but it was digraced by the most disgusting ll- 
baldry and obscenity! It produced the strongest sensi 
tion among the friends of morality, and its author was 
loudly proclaimed a disgrace to mankind, for un) woe ior 
puting the foulest crimes to men so highly distingon ‘ 
in the paths of literature and science, rhe ro re 
afforded an aggravating instance of infamous fulse a 
in attributing it to Knigge, a man of undoubted — ; 
who held an honourable situation in the state, and who 
was known to live on bad terms with Zimmerman. | 

‘The public indignation was every where agree ra 
police of several states interfered to stop the circu ne 
of this atrocious libel, and the Regency of Hanover vn 
every possible step to detect the author. Several pers 


were suspected, among whom was Zimmerman roy e 
at length, it was clearly traced to Kotzebue, who 

nied it in the most public and solemn mawner. a 
now fled to Russia, and by flattering the empress 18 ad 


most fulsome manner, obtained his 


Kotzebue 


pardon , and resum 
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his functions at Reval, where he continued till the year 
1795. Inan* apology to the public,’ freely circulated 
through Germany gratis, he endeavoured to regain the 
public esteem, but without effect. Indeed it has been 
asserted, that Kotzebue’s life closes as it were with the li- 
bellous farce of Doctor Bahrdt, and there is much truth 
in the assertion. 

Kotzebue afterwards became manager of the Vienna 
theatre; but the performers were hostile to him, and he 
resigned this office, in 1798, with an annual pension of 
one thousand florins for life, and the appointment of dra- 
matic writer to the court theatre. In 1799, he revisited 
Russia, when he was sent an exile into Siberia, by the 
Emperor Paul; an account of which he gave tothe pub- 
lic, under the title of * The Most Memorable Year of my 
Life’ The Emperor, as some atonement for his unjust 
severity, bestowed an estate on Kotzebue, situated in 
Livonia, which contained four hundred peasants, and 
yielded an anaual income of four thousand roubles. His 
Majesty also appointed him manager of the German 
theatre, with the title ofan Imperial Aulic Counsellor, and 
an annual salary of three thousand roubles, which after- 
wards was raised to five thousand roubles. The office of 
manager of the theatre was, however, one of great difh- 
culty, as will appear from the following amusing account 
of the alterations made in the plays:— 


‘The censorship, though exercised with much lenity by 
the aulic counsellor, Adelung, gave hiin muchtrouble. In 
order to please the Emperor Paul, the word republic was not 
allowed to be pronounced in his play of Octavia, nor did An- 
thony dareto say, ‘* die like a Roman, free!” In his comedy of 
‘The Epigram,’ it was found necessary to change the Emperor 
of Japan into the master of that island, and to leave out the ob- 
servation, that Caviare comes from Kussia, and that Russia is to 
the Germans, a distant country ; the counsellor was not suf- 
fered to think himself a good patriot, in having refused to 
marry 2 foreigner, nor was the remark a!luwed, that a valet 
could be an insolent fellow; the passage which observes, that 
his highness is neither blind nor sick, was struck out; the 
princess was not permitted to have a greyhound, nor the coun- 
sellor.to tickle the dog’s ears. 

‘Inthe play entitled, The Two Klingsbergs, the Russian 
prince, who is incidentally mentioned, was transformed into a 
great foreign nobleman; the lady who is to wear a Polish 
cap, was made to wear an Hungarian one ; the word fortress 
Was changed to prison, courtier to flatterer, and my uncle the 
minister, to my all powerful uncle. ‘The exclamation of 
young Klingsberg, respecting his aunt and Amelia, ‘‘ at last 
they will be princesses,’”’ was struck out as offensive, 

_‘In the play called, The Abbé de I’Epée, (the Blind Boy,) 
cilizens were not allowed to live at Toulouse. Franval durst 
not say, * woe to my native country !’’ but, “ woe to my 
country !’? because a Russian edict prohibited the use of the 
Word native country, or father’s land, ‘ These instances,”’ 
Kotzebue justly observes, ‘* are sufficient to shew. how dan- 


Serous the office of censor was to him who exercised it, and | 


_ oppressive to the author upon whom it was exercised. 
Mr. Adelung, with the best disposition in the world, could 
not render the burthen lighter to me.” ’ 


Kotzebue became a still greater favourite with the em- 
peror, by translating his challenge into German. It was 


ie with the emperor’s own hand, in French, and ran 


finding get from Petersburgh, that the Emperor of Russia 
selves’ iat the powers of Europe cannot agree among them- 
it thes, and wishing to put an end'to a war which has desolated 
would ; eleven years, intends to propose a spot to whi¢h he 

invite all the other sovereigns to repair and fight in sin- 


a 


gle combat, bringing with them, as seconds and heralds at 
arms, their most enlightened ministers and their most able 
generals, such as Messrs. Thugat, Pitt, Bernstorff, &c: ‘The 
“mperor himself intends to be accompanied by Generals 
Counts Pahlen and Kutusoff. We know not whether the 
report may be believed ; however, the thing appears not des- 
titute of foundation, as it bears the marks of what he has often 
been taxed with” ~* 

This challenge was printed in all the gazettes and news- 
papers of Europe, where it excited the utmost surprise. 

Kotzebue returned to Germany with a celebrity which 
had been considerably increased by sympathy for the re- 
cent misfortunes of his life. In 1802, he removed to Ber- 
lin, where he was much patronised, and wrote several 
pieces for the theatres. His sons were placed in the mili- 
tury schools at Petersburgh and Vienna, and his daughters 
brought up under the eye of their mother, Christina Von 
Krusenstiern, his second wife, who died in 1803. Iu the 
following year, he married the Honourable Miss Kru- 
senstiern, a near relation of his second wife, who is re- 
ported to have recommended this union on her death-bed, 
to insure a good step-mother for her children. He now 
commenced an extensive tour through Russia, Germany, 
and Italy, an account of which he published. 

On the rapid advances of the French armies into Prus- 
sia, in 1806, Kotzebue retired with his family into Russia, 
and when Bonaparte’s restless ambition carned the Freagh 
aris into Russia, Kotzebue, whose estates were close to 
the theatre of war, felt its disastrous consequences, and 
his hatred of the French knew no bounds. When the 
French were routed by the climate and the sword, Kot- 
zebue returned to Berlin, and began lis semi-offieial 
Russico German Weekly Journal, in April 1813. He 
kept up the flame of German patriotism for some months, 
when his Journal was discontinued. In the following 
year, he published a History of the German Empire, 
wretched compilation, which formed a singular contrast to 
the popular journal he bad just closed. 

The Emperor of Russia now appoimted Kotzebue, Rus- 
sian consul at Koniysberg, which office he retained until 
the year 1816, when he was raised to the rank of a coun- 
sellor of state, and ordered to repair to St. Petersburg. It 
wus in this visit that he received the uafortunate appoint- 
ment from the Emperor to return to Germany, and make 
‘monthly reports of all the new ideas which are circulated 
in France and Germany, on the subject of politics, sta- 
tistics, finances, tactics, public iustruction, &c.’ He 
seleeted Weimar for his residence, where he was consi- 
dered rather as a spy for Russia than engaged in an 
honourable employment, In 1817, having finished his 
second literary report, he gave it for the purpose of being 
copied, to a young man of Weimar, named Koch, who, 
most imprudently, permitted its being perused by @ third 
person, The latter made extracts from it, which were 
published in the German newspapers, and in some degrer 
coatirmed the suspicions of the venality of Kotzebue. He 
commenced actions against the proprietors of the newspa- 
pers who had published the extracts, but, after nearly two 
years’ proceedings in the courts of justice at Weimar, they 
were all acquitted. teagt 

In the year 1818, Kotzebue commenced a_litesary 
weekly journal ‘the tone and object of which could but 
involve its editor in endless quarrels.’ This increased, the 
number and the violence of his enemies. Towards the 
close of the year 1818, he removed with bis wife and chil- 





dren to Manheim, when, on the 23d of March 1819, he 
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was assassinated by a young student of the University of | 
Jena, of the name of Sandt, for which he was executed in 

May 1820. As the particulars of this dreadful act have 

already been given in onr life of the assassin*, it is un- 

necessary to recapitulate them, and ‘we shall therefore 

conclude our memoir of the unfortunate Kotzebue in the 

conciuding passage of his biographer :-— 

‘ The mortal remains of Kotzebue were privately carried to 
the grave early in the morning of the 25th of March, 1819, 
attended by a few friends of the family. If the voice of truth 
be obliged to censure the errors of his life, the affectionate 
tears shed upon his grave by his aged mother, his disconsolate 
widow, his sorrowing children, and his afflicted friends, will 
sooth his departed spirit, and let it rest in peace ! 

‘ At the end of a collection of tales, published in the year 
1795, Kotzebue wrote his own epitaph, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal translation :— 


* The world persecuted him without pity, 

To be calumniated was his sad lot ; 

Happiuess he found only in the arms of his wife, 
And tranquillity only in the bosom of the earth. 


Envy was ever on the watch to-strew his path with thorns, 
But Love enlivened it with roses. 

May the Almighty and the world forgive him, 

As he forgives the world!” 

We have devoted so much space to an analysis of this 
work, that we have left little room for comment; it is, 
however, but justice to add, that it is an able, highly in- 
teresting, and instructive memoir. 


PPLE POCO PEPPL OP OPLOaECLED 


Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with Three Dramatic 
Scenes ; and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall.  8vo. 
pp. 190. London, 1820. 


Amoné the living poets of the present day, and particu- 
tarly those which the last few years have produced, Mr. 
Cornwall is destined to hold a very high rank. In the 
three volumes of poems which he has given to the public, 
within a very short period, he has displayed a rapid yet 
progressive improvement. In his ¢ Dramatic Scenes’ and 
his * Sicilian Story,’ he discovered a fine poetic imagina- 
tion, a brilliant fancy, and an elegance which are seldom 
united ; there were, however, some approaches to the 
feebleness and affectation of what has been called the 
Cockney School of Poetry, and these, though like dust in 
the balance, when compared with the numerous beau- 
ties, were a fault which his best friends wished him in fu- 
ture toavoid. Inthe present poems, Mr. Corawall has 
divested himself of all leaning to this school, and, by 
relying on his own genius, has proved its decided supe- 
riority. 

The principal poem in this volume is Marcian Co- 
Jonna, | 

Marcian Colonna, the younger son of a noble family in 
Rome, is sent, at an early age, to the Convent of Laverna, 
by his parents, who wish their eldest son to enjoy the un- 
divided honours and fortunes of the family. Of Marcian 
we are told, that— 


‘From 
His very boyhood a severer gloom 
Than such as marks the child, gathered and grew 
Around him, like an overshadowing veil:’ 


And that, with the knowledge of the hereditary madness 
of the family of Colonna, he was— 
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‘ Shunned from very infancy, 
And mark’d and chartered for the madman’s lot.’ 


Left a solitary prisoner in his cel],— 


‘ The wild shock 
Darted upon his brain and did unlock 
The gates of memory, and from his soul 
Gradual he felt the clouds of masness roll, 
And with his mind’s redemption every base 
And darker passion fled. 
But in his gentler moments he would gaze, 
With something of the love of earlier days, 
On the far prospects, and on summer morns 
Would wander to a high and distant peak, 
Against whose rocky bosom the clouds break 
In showers upon the forests. It adorns 
The landscape, and from out a pine-wood high, 
Springs like a craggy giant to the sky. 
Here, on thissummit of the hills, he loved 
To lie and look upon the world below ; 
And almost did he wish at times to know 
How in that busy world man could be moved 
To live forever ; what delights were there 
To equal the fresh sward and odorous air, 
The valleys and green slopes, and the sweet call 
Of bird to bird, what time the shadows fall 
Towards the west :—yet something there must be 
lie felt, and that he now desired to see.’ 


The recollection of ‘the proud Vitelli’s child, Rome’s 
paragon,’ now broke in upon him, and he felt he stil! 


lovedher. At length, the elder brother of Marcian dies, 
and he is called home. The interview with his mother is 
powerfully described :-— 


‘ Colonna ’rose, and by the lamp that gave 

A feeble light, saw, like a shape of stone, 

His mother couching inthe dusk, alone: 

Her hand was clench’d, and her eye wandered wild 
Like one who lost and sought (in vain,) a child; 
And now and then a smile, but not a tear, 

Told that she fancied still her darling near ; 

And then she shook her head and crossed her arms 
Overher breast, and turned her from the light, 
And seein’d as though she muttered inward charms, 
To scare some doubtful phantom from her sight. 
He spoke to her in vain: her heart was filled 
With grief, and every passion else was stilled, 

Was buried,—lost. Just as the mighty rains 
Which, gathering, flood the valleys in the days 

Of autumn, or as rivers, when snow decays, 
Sweep all things in their course, till nought remains 
Distinguishable,—earth, and roots, and grass, 

And stones, and casual things, a mingled mass, 
Driven onwards by the waters, and o’erborne 

Till but the stream is seen; so they who mourn 
Deeply, and they, ’tis said, who love the best, 

In one wild mastering passion lose the rest.’ 


After some years of wandering, Julia, the daughter of 
Vitelli, returned to Rome; ‘ she had been sacrificed 
youth to one she never loved,’ but he was drowned when 
on a party of pleasure. The affection of Colonna for Ju- 
lia, which even the dungeon’s gloom, an abstraction from 
the world, and a long continued intercourse with men, 


‘ Whose breath 
Was one unvaried tale of death and death,’ 


could not subdue, is portrayed with intense beauty 
our author :— 


by 


‘ When he met her first, biaret 
He gaz’d and gaped as though his heart would burst. 
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Her figure came before him like a dream 
Revealed at morning, and a sunny gleam 
Broke in upon his soul and lit his eye 

Vith something of a tender prophecy. 
And was shethen the shape he oft had seen, 
By day and night,—she who had such strange power 
Over the terrors of his wildest hour? 
And was it not a phantom that had been 

Wandering about him? Oh, with what deep fear 
He listened now, to mark if he could hear 
‘The voice that lulled him,—but she never spoke ; 
For in her heart her own young love awoke 
From its long slumber, and chained down her tongue, 
And she sate mute before him : he, the while, 
Stood feasting on her melancholy smile, 

‘Villo’er his eyes a dizzy vapour hung, 

And he rushed forth into the fresh’ning air, 
Which kiss’d and played about his temples bare, 
And he grew calm.’ 

The courtship of Colonna and Julia passes on with that 
delight, which an ardent mutual attachment, and a simi- 
larity in their misfortunes, could not fail to create, until 
at length they are united. Their connubial bliss was, 
however, short-lived, for Orsini, the former husband of 
Julia, who was supposed to have been drowned, returns 
andclaims his wife. Colonna and Julia embarked on 
board a vessel, and left Italy; and this introduces us to 
one of the finest passages in the whole poem, the address 
to the ocean, which may justly rank with the celebrated 
apostrophe in Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, if it is not su- 


perior:— 
‘OQ thou vast ocean ! Eversounding sea! 
‘Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward huri’d 
from the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion yet are moved and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this: no chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 
But o’er its waste the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 
Everthe same, it hath no ebb, no flow; 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish; the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
Aud Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 
Lhou only, terrible ocean, hast a power, 
A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 
When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
hy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thouthy great strength unbind, 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with heaven, 

Thou trackless and immeasureable main ! 

On thee no record ever lived again 
lo meet the hand that writ it: line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps, 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who, ’tis said 





Can move the mighty ocean into storm—~ 

Oh! wonderful thou art, great’element : 

And fearful in thy spleeny Humours bent, 

And lovely in repose: thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
‘* Eternity, Eternity, and Power.” ’ 


The vessel is wrecked, but Colonna and Julia are saved ;. 
they take refuge in a cot, and Colonna ‘ plied him in the 
fisher’s trade,’ until their retreat was discovered by one of 
Orsini’s emissaries; then they fled into the mountains. 
Colonna having placed his wife in a cave near Laverna, 
while he ‘ with a brow bronzed by his sea-ward life,” tilled 
the rocky soil for the monks of the convent to support 
them. Till now, Julia had not heard of Orsini’s return, 
and when she learned the tale, she felt all the horrors of her 
situation, and told Colonna they must part :— 


‘ She spoke no more, for now she saw his soul 
Rising in tumult, and his eyeballs roll 
Wildly and fiery red, and thro’ his cheek 
Deep crimson shot: he sighed but did not speak. 
Keeping a horrid silence, there he sate, 
A maniac, full of love, and death, and fate. 
Again—the star that once his eye shone o'er, 
Flash’d forth again more fiercely than before : 
And thro’ his veins the current fever flew 
Like lightning, withering all it trembled through. 
He clenched his hands and rushed away, away, 
And looked and laughed upon the opening day, 
And mocked the morn with shouts, and wandered wild 
For hours, as by some meteor thing oeeeer- 
He wandered thro’ the forests, sad and lone, 
His heart all fiery and his senses gone ; ' 
Till, at the last, (for nature sank at last,) 
The tempest of the fever fell and past, 
And he Jay down upon the rocks to sleep, 
And shrunk into a troubled slumber, deep. 
Long was that sleep—long—very long, and strange, 
And frenzy suffered then a silent change, 
And his heart hardened as the fire withdrew, 
Like furnaced iron beneath the winter’s dew.’ 


The distempered brain of Colonna, (for to this cause we 
must attribute it, for the sake of the moral,) drove him to 
administer an opiate to Julia, which put a period to her 
woes. The fate of Colonna is not known, some saying he 
died ‘ within the Inquisition’s bound,’ others that he wan- 
dered in the wilds of Arabia or America. 

This isa highly wrought and beautiful tale ; the work- 
ings of madness are finely chastened by the soothings of 
affection and the sensibilities of nature. The deserip- 
tion of the scenery is a subject for the painter, and through- 
out the whole poem there is an intellectual vigour and a 
warmth of feeling which belongs to the highest class ot 
poetry. 

The three dramatic seenes, ‘ Julian the Apostate,’ 
‘Amelia Wentworth,’ and ‘ the Rape of Proserpine,’ exhi- 
bit some most beautiful passages particularly * Ameha 
Wentworth,’ from which we have only room for one short 
extract on Time :— | 

« Amel. How slowly and how silently doth time 
Float on his starry journey. Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly, 
And with the moon at night. . Methinks, I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings, 
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Ww : Floating for.ever o’er the crowds of men, granted to them, with permission to go where they chose A | 
| Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath. soon as the capitulation was signed, six men came out of the = 
itt Lo! Iam here, and time seems passing on: garrison, bearing on their shoulders three others who Hove . 
¥ To-morrow [ shall be a breathless thing— wounded. At this spectacle, sentiments of admiration, o¢ “ 
ott Yet he will still be here ; and the blue hours shame, and of rage, succeeded each other in the breast of the - 
rm Will laugh as gaily on the busy world, Polish general. He remained for a moment speechless, },; co 
ie! As tho’ | were alive to welcome them. the sense of honour bound him to his engagement, and he ra 
| There’s one will shed some tears.’ dismissed these brave men with the highest eulogium on their ‘‘ 
‘ <i ’ (wre courage.’ . - 
The *‘ miscellaneous poems’ are wf description to main- |“; Colours saved.—In a Scottish regiment at the battle of W.. hi 
tain the character we have given the larger productions > | terloo, the standard bearer was killed, and clasped the colours 
(fe and, we quit this volume, with a hope, that Mr. Cornwall | so fast in death, that a sergeant, in trying to no Purpose to di 
i" will give us an early opportunity of again speaking of him, | rescue them, on the near approach of the enemy, made a yjo- W: 
ay and not less favourably than at present. lent effort, and throwing the dead corpse, colours and aj}. ar 
* over his shoulders, carried them off together, The French 
¥ ‘ss. Sn ee seeing this, were charmed with the heroism of the action, and 4 
? THE PERCY ANECDOTES. hailed it with loud clapping and repeated shouts of applause.’ di 
t , ‘ Individual Prowess.—At the siege of Durazo, in the war a 
My Tue eighth number of this popular work, published on the | between Cxsar and Pompey, Cassius Sceva singly maintained Cc 
: Ist inst. contains Anecdotes of Heroism. It is dedicated | an important position against the whole force of the enemy. n 
if to, and embellished with, a highly finished portrait of the | until Cesar came to his relief. He lost one of his eyes, was 
gallant Marquis of Anglesea. Althouzh this subject might, | Wounded in the shoulder and thigh, and had no less than one A 
in some degree, be supposed to be anticipated by the hundred and thirty arrows sticking in his shield! yf 
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Anecdotes of Enterprize, yet thisis by no means the case, | _*,/" the reign of William the First, a Norwegian soldiei 
nin eee » «al el ae Clits elle, oF maintained the passage of a bridge for several hours against 1 
ee Oe ee eee ot TIES VARIETY OF GNECH | ithe whole of the english army. Forty of the assailants fel! 
dotes, exhibiting the most striking traits of Heroism, from : : 








at : —, under his arm, and he was only overcome at last by one of n 
4 the battle of Thermopyle to that of Waterloo, and con- | them getting under the bridge, and unseen thrusting a spear . 
“i vincing us that the stores of the brothers Percy must be | through his body. ’ 
immense, The following are extracts :— ) ‘ During the wars of shagooe ie 1499, a Swiss named Jehan 4 
; ops . eo al . Vonvals, made head alone, and defended a pass against twenty i 
h Bec ivinget Py 4 Regt ae pap Gan aya baker men at arms. He had already overthrown three of them with t 
7 being’ kechih b Lan ae b6 tiall a mark of didtinction. 7" pike, when the others, astonished at his valour, promised c 
4 “veo f »Y a4 nS os «é Pohal] | Him good quarter, took him with them into their camp, and f 
i You are deceived, a elena Pacceneee, I shall ie aie tiem tn baile , 
ve go so near my enemies, that they will easily recognize me. ? ve ‘ty : 7 
ro ' ; age tees as ang In the wars of Helvetia, against the house of Austria, the ‘ 
= nen ert ee be Be engagements, was ID | brave Uric Rothac of Appenzel, being surprised by twelve \ 
a considerable ‘danger ; a soldier of the enemy took hold of the onioienn, Maumee Winind arog daca’ ik Ga tins the 
‘e , i< 7 ‘ 5 se tal: +B) oN < > S ‘ 
if gg of sta geet ext he. gt nl ogg Sm ~_ | : ~~ seven, despairing of victory, set fire to the cabin, on the top | 
Li 2d oly Angee Reagy: Rag” nrg’ Awe Ameer eager of which he had posted himself, and basely destroyed him in , 
] hewed down the soldier, ‘‘ No, Sir, aking is never taken, not : I ’ y , ‘ 
ie even at chess.”’ the Poi Death.—In tl th of D ber, 1756, tl ‘ 
‘ : : , : ‘ aptain Meath.—in the month o ecember, 1:90, MWe ) 
b At ie Ho of Ostend, a erent bee pores Xe tent of Terrible privateer, of twenty-six guns and two hundred men, ; 
mM Ne ae tee Pint cagh cyte ” vege’ + a PPT | commanded by Captain William Death, engaged the Grand ' 
it most half, leaving the other in his hand; on which he coolly Ritcuahes, a Beeach candle Guak Gale Ge a 
mt ai OF SP FEE Pee: sees om aE Bim the Geter guns and one hundred men, and after a smart fight of two ' 
' a . -. | hours and a half, in which Captain Death’s brother and six- 
7 REE comet, We & Sany Hom Ontend, hed one of bis teen of his men were killed ce took her, and put forty meo 
arms shot off with a cannon ball, which taking up with him, he acted, & tae dae ak Vengeance privateer of St. 
T 5 pes ° S 
‘ Corsien ane taetonn to the-cusgesh, to whem he aoe: “a Maloes, thirty-six guns and ‘three hundred and sixty me?, 
hald the arm, which but at dinner did help its fellow. bore down upon her, and retook the prize. ‘The Vengeance 
’ y ' . «a ] : . , 5 
i rene eel Baraca’, equally cary nee a! ~~ vay me “gc and the ated then both attacked the Terrible, which was be- 
| VEST, Ene OA 8 SORORSORFINE Harty | Tee Saysore COUR, & tween them, and shot away her mainmast at the first broad- 
‘- tune re Popes set aiuck the stouod. 9 some distance side. One ‘of the most desperate engagements ever recorded 
from the general, and was acy Ss such a direction as would | *'“*: a” ehith’ insted , ‘1° eat in which Mons. 
) | ae ears ee Cemmaee enn tees. Cinick > pn Pench cine "ts Eadeeaal, and two thirds of 
i] —-* . . : 5 ta peta O 95 ir 1 afi 
} - ——* me ERE ES De HNN, Un PUIG OFF Bis hat ney | his crew on one side ma Captain Death, almost all his offi 
1 a) eee a ers or nenneny veld, * I cers, and the greatest part of his crew on the other side, were : 
\| be A he 7 py a Cape qrenedenck: WHR sny killed. The Terrible was ultimately taken and carried inte 
va? i we de Fates ' satel St. Maloes, in a shattered and frightful condition, having °° 
| ‘ Extraordinary defence of Nemez.—The Austrians, the ling ig estat og nsldes Uitwa sixteen of whom had , 
‘ Poles, and the Venetians, having formed a powerful league way he + aot ihe aber tein were all wounded. 
if ainst the Turks in 1686, the Polish general entered Mol- | ‘OS' (°8® OF arins, ana’ the other ten wer & land, a sub- : 
2 r As soon as this heroic feat was known in Eng 
avid, and posted himself in front of the fortress of Nemez, crindion’ Was set On fect, which aroduced a very bento 
* which had been abandoned by all the inhabitants, and left to | S©™P* ; P i 





remain. These brave men raised the bridges, shut the gates, | 8¢@™en of the gallant crew. ath of 
and refused to surrender. The Poles, who were ignorant of ‘Tom Brown,—At the battle of Dettingen, on the : Tho- 
the state of the garrison, cannonaded the place for four days. | June, 1743, a private in Bland’s dragoons, of the name © 
‘Fhe chasseurs defended themselves with vigour, killed a.great | mas Brown, who had not been more than a year In the s€ ‘A fer 
number of the besiegers, and in particular the master of the | singularly distinguished himself by his intrepedity. fngets 
artillery. -On the fifth day, having lost ten of their comrades, | having had two horses killed under him, and lost two oft bY 
hey demanded to capitulate. An hopousable capitulation was | of his Jeft-hand, seeing the regimental standard borne ; 
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some of the enemy, in consequence of a wound received by 
the cornet, he galloped into the midst of the enemy, shot the 
soldier who was carrying off the standard, and having seized 
it, and thrust it between his thigh and the saddle, he gallantly 
fought his way back through the hostile ranks; and though 
covered with wounds, bore the prize in triumph to his com- 
rales, who greeted him with three cheers. In this valiant 
exploit, Brown received eight wounds in his face, head, and 
neck ; three balls went through his hat, and two lodged in 
his back, whence they could never be extracted. 

‘The fame of ‘lom Brown soon spread through the king- 
dom; his health was drank with enthusiasm ; his achievement 
was painted on sign posts ; and prints, representing his person 
and heroic deeds, were sold in abundance. 

‘ He recovered of his wound so far as to be able to serve for 
ashort time in the life guards; but being ultimately found 
disqualified for further survice, he retired on a pension of 301. 
a year, to the town of Yarm, (where there is still a sign that 
commemorates his valour) and died in this retirement in Ja- 
nuary, 1746-’ 

‘ Mayor of Rochelle.—When Rochelle was besieged by the 


royalist armies in 1627, the inhabitants elected for their mayor, | 


captain, and governor, Jean Guiton. This brave man, at first, 
modestly refused the office ; but being pressed by all his fel- 
low townsmen, he took a poignard and said, ‘1 shall be mayor 
since you wish it, but, on the condition, that 1 may be per- 
mitted to strike this poignard to the heart of the first who speaks 
of surrendering. I consent that you shall do the same to me, 
if | mention capitulating’; and J demand that this poignard lie 
always ready on the table, when we assemble in the town 
house.” Cardinal de Richelieu, who conducted the opera- 
tions of the siege, had raised a mole before the gate of the 
city, which shut up the entrance, and prevented provisions 
from reaching it. Some one saying to Guiton, that many of 
the people had perished of hunger, and that death would soon 
sweep away all the inhabitants, ‘‘ Well,’’ said he coolly, “ it 
will be sufficient if one remains to shut the gates,” ’ 


‘ First Grenadier of the French Army.—Captain La ‘Tour 
d’Auvergne made the campaign of Savoy in 1792, at the head 
of the grenadiers of the regiment of Anguomois; in the army 
of the western Pyrenees, he commanded all the grenadier 
companies who formed the advanced guard of the army ; and 
this column, surnamed the Infernal, had almost always 
achieved the victory ere the body of the army arrived on the 
field of battle. =~ 

‘The Directory, as a reward for d’Auvergne’s signal ser- 
vices, sent him the appointment of colonel of a regiment; but 
this promotion he declined, rather than separate himself from 
his brave grenadiers, with whom he renewed asolemn com- 
pact to serve and die together. 

‘When Bonaparte became first consul, he conferred upon 
the man whom no promotion could reward, the honorary title 
of “First Grenadier of the French Army.’’ All France con- 
firmed the flattering distinction; and d’ Auvergne himself was 
hot insensible to the noble pride which it was so well fitted to 
Inspire, 

‘After the cessation of hostilities, d’Auvergne retired to 
Passy, When the trumpet again sounded to arms, he gene- 
rously quitted his retreat, to supply the place of. a young cone 
script, the son of an intimate friend, M. Lebrigant, and en- 
tered as a private grenadier into those ranks where he had so 
many years figured as one of the most illustrious of captains. 
© Onthe 2tst of June, 1800, d’Auvergne joined the army of 
the Danube. He was placed at the head of the grenadiers of 
the 46th demi-brigade, and fought with them at the affair of 

berhaugen. Perceiving a hulan, who carried a standard, he 
rushed forward to snatch it from him, but was.at that instant 
attacked by another of the enemy, who coming upon him. at 
a disadvantage, pierced him through the heart. 

. © Thus fell amidst the battle strife, the pride of the French 
grenadiers: For three days, the drums of all the enadier 
Companies were.covered with erape. The 46th demi-brigade 
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still carry the heart of the hero enclosed in a 4 eade 

case, suspended to their coloufs; and at every appea ‘athe 
company of grenadiers, his memory is recalfed*to theni’by 
these words: La Tour D’ Auvergne, died on the field’ of ho- 


nour.’ ’” 


_ ‘Intrepid Bishop.—A house in the town of Auch had taken 
fire; the whole staircase was in flames ; and in the highest 
story there was a feeble old woman, ‘cut off apparéntly trom 
every way of escape. The bishop of the place offered two 
thousand francs to any person who would rescue her froth dee 
struction. No one presented himself; the flames riiade fapid 
progress; the unfortunate victim of years and infirmity was on 
the point of emer The bishop did not stop any be tT to 
deliberate ; he wrapped a wet cloth around him + futhed into 
the midst of the raging element; reached the woman ** and 
brought her down in safety.’ wdeqars 
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Journal of a Tour in the Levant. By William Turner, 
(Continued from p, 434:) vores 


THE second volume embraces a very extensive tour, viz. 
A Voyage to Rhodes and Cyprus,—Journey to Mount 
Lebanon, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Nazareth, and the sea of 
Galilee, through Samaria, to Jerusalem, Jaffa, Cairo, 
Mount Sinai, &c. , 

Tyre, the ‘ crowning city,’ whose ‘ merchants were 
princes,’ now contains only about two hundred houses ; its 
chief commerce is tobacco; there is also a large’pottery 
and a fishery, both which are farmed from the govern- 
ment for fourteen hundred piastres a year. | 

The Jews are not so numerousin the Holy Land as they 
were one hundred and fifty years ago. . Their numbers 
have been dreadfully thinned by the. plague, of which 
three thousand died, only last year, in the Holy Land. 
The new comers are old men, mostly at the age of sixty, 
who, leaving their worldly atfairs in the hands of relations, 
come hereto die. From a very minute déscription of Je- 
rusalem, and the Holy Sepulchre, we make one short ex- 
tract :-— 

‘ Immediately on entering the church of~the sepulchre, is 
seen, in front of the door, the spot where the body of eur Sa- 
viour is said to have been anointed before interment; this 
has been covered by the Greeks with ahandsome stone, mea- 
suring nine feet by four feet one inch. ‘Fhe stone which co- 
vered it formerly, (said to have been the original one;). has 
been taken away by the Greeks. It belonged to the King of 
France. This spot is forty-four feet seven inches south-east 
by east of the dome; close to it, and about the «same space 
from the dome, south-east by east, is the site of the tombs of 
Godfrey and Baldwin, which the Greeks have most -unjustifi- 
ably removed. Eight silver lamps are burnt over the: stone 
where Jesus is saidto have been anointed. The bole; said-to 
be that of the crosson the summit of Calvary, is one hundred 
and ten feet and-a-quarter from the dome, south-east; in 
these feet I have ineluded eighteen stairs,. by which ene 
ascends Calvary; I have reckoned them a foet each:.. Phe 
holes of the crosses of the two thieves, were at. eleven feet 
four inches to the right and left of that of the cress-af Christ, 
but were obliterated by the late fire. The hole of the cross 
of Christ is twenty-two inches deep. In front.of:the suppesed 
site of the cross, immediately under it, is shewn the spotwhere 
stood the soldier who pierced the side of our:Savibur.%.> ©») 


Mr. Turner was at Jerusalem during” ‘Paster, “and 
among other ceremonies observed 8 “that nocisiggy he 
witnessed the distribution of the holy fie... Ble Saysagre.« 

‘ At ten o’clock I returned to the convent, veleennerBtsted 


ain at twelve, towitness:the most , e 
ever beheld during-the twenty4wo -yedrs of 
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fire, as it is called, struck by the Greek and Armenian bishops 
within the tomb of our Saviour, and believed by [the ignorant 
and credulous crowd to descend annually from heaven. 
‘«« This pious ftaud,”’ (says Gibbon, chap. lvii.) ‘ was first 
devised in the ninth century.” 

‘ We entered the church of the holy sepulchre with diffi- 
culty, our janizary carrying before us a whip of several lea- 
thern thongs, which he used most liberally, though not un- 
nécessarily, to make way for us. The church was filled with 
pilgrims and spectators, of whom there were not fewer than 
seven thousand. The aga was at the door, vainly attempting 
to keep order, with between forty and fifty soldiers, ail using 
unmercifully, wae of the descri tion have mentioned. 
After the paying pilgrims and the inhabitants of the city have 
entered, the procuratori ofthe Greek and Armenian convents 
compound fora small sum with the aga, for the admission of 
the poor pilgrims who cannot afford to pay entrance money, 
of whom there are, this year, not less than five hundred.’ 

‘The Greek and Armenian bishops were shut up in the se- 
pulchre at ten o’clock with asingle Turk, who is well paid to 
declare that he sees the fire descend miraculoushy, or at least 
io keep silence. Before they enter, the sepulchre is pub- 
licly inspected, and all the lamps extinguished; but the Turk, 
I was informed, has been heard to declare that they carry a 
flint and steel with them. I was inclined to think that the fire 
was an, agen as the priests declare that it will not burn a 
person ; but, onseeing it, I found it was common fire, and that 
the fable of its not burning is only believed by enthusiasts. 
At two o’clock the governor entered, preceded by soldiers, 
who were forced to use the utmost violence to make way for 
him, and followed by his secretaries and servants. He took 
his place in the Frank gallery, where a handsome divan was 
prepared for him, and where he was attended by the Roman 
Catholic procuratore and hisdragomans. If the fire be much 
delayed, he becomes impatient, and generally gives a sign, 
on which it immediately appears. At five minutes past two, 
there was a Greek procession round the sepulchre; I counted 
thirty-seven priests, besides the bishops and monks, and nuns. 
The bishop was dressed in a gilt mantle, with long crape over 
his bonnet, and carried a crosier in his hand. Of the priests, 
some wore green, some yellow, and some dark coloured 
robes, richly embroidered with gold; and the monks and 
nuns were all clothed in deep black. All wore, except, of 
course, the women, who had long veils, the common cap of 
the Greek priests. They walked, singing loudly, three times 
round the toinb, preceded by six banners, representing the 
nativity, passion, and crucifixion of our Saviour. As the time 
approached for the coming of the fire, the crowd became 
more tumultuous, and rolled in a wave towards the window, 
whence no efforts of the Turks, and of the happy ones who 
had secured a place there, exerted in curses, blows, kicks, &c. 
could drive them. At length, at twenty minutes past two, 
the fire was given from the window, and was received with a 
tremendous and universal shout through the whole church. 
On its first appearance, the torch was seized by a boy near the 
window, who rubbed it against his face, head, and neck, with 
such vehemence as to extinguish it; for which he was well 
beaten by those near him. Eight different times was the 
fire given from the window, and as every pilgrim carried can- 
‘es in his hand, (in bunches, some of four, some of six, some 
of eight, some of twelve, and some a single one, according to 
their purse,) in ten minutes the whole church was in a flame, 
andin five more, nearly every candle was extinguished. But 
what enthusiasm! the men rubbed them against their heads 
and faces, their caps and handkerchiefs; and the women un- 
covered. their breasts, directing the flame along their heads, 
necks, and faces, and all crossing themselves during this oper- 
ation, wth the utmost devotion and velocity. The candles, 
when a hittle of them is burnt, are carried home, and ever af- 
terwards preserved as sacred.’ Messengers, with lanterns, 
stand ready at the door, who immediately carry the fire to the 
Greek convents of Bethlehem, of the cross, (at Sullah,) and of 
Saint Saba, near the Dead Sea. Immediately after giving out 
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the fire, the Greek bishop, coming out of the sepulc 

carried by the crowd to the Greek church, een te or — 
posite tothe door, holding in each hand torches of the fire 
trom which the pilgrims scramble to light their candle. Afte;. 
this the Turks guard the tomb, and pilgrims who enter for the 
next three days pay, the first ones from eighty to one hundred 
and the latter from ten to twenty piastres.’ 


The next visit was to the River Jordan, on reac 
which— 


‘The pilgrims rushed in immediately, with an impatient 
emulation who should be first; but I chose to wait for the 
day, which dawned at half-past four, behind a mountain, tha 
rose on the other side of the river, which, in the spot where 
we were, (eight hours east by north of Jerusalem, and two 
hours east of the tents, which were left behind with the aga,) 
ran north-east and south-west. Ata quarter before five, the 
dragoman arrived, with the body of the pilgrims, amone 
whom again ensued a scene of the utmost confusion, though 
they did not, as 1 expected, set up a shout on seeing the 
river. Men and women rushed in promiscuously, the latte; 
in their shifts, and the former, most of them, in drawers, Aj} 
crossed themselves most devoutly on entering the water, and 
the women dipped their children, after first crossing them, 
Every one carried away a vessel of the water, and the yer; 
few who had the prudence to consult their age and infirmity, 
by not bathing, contented themselves with these relics, 
which they entreated those in the water to fill for them. 
The river was about fifty feet wide, frather more than 
less, but so shallow, that two Turks walked their horses 
over it: it was about five feet deep, 2. e. where we were 
On the other side, and in many parts, were spots at which 
it was very % ¥ The current was violent and loud, at 
least as violent, I thought, asthat of the Dardatelles, which 
runs between four and five miles an hour. On its banks are 
quantities of reeds and large groves of trees, agnus castus, 
palma-christi, planes, willows, and tamarisks, which grew to 
their full height, and gave great beauty to the scenery, From 
these trees every pilgrim cut at least two, and most four or 
five, sticks, which they dipped in the river before carrying 
them away: So great is the veneration of the pilgrims for 


hing 


| this stream, that a few years ago, a Greek woman bathed in it 


in the ninth month of her pregnancy, and, from the sudden 
cold, was delivered in the very river, whence the poor child 
had almost the character of a saint.’ 


Mr. Turner collected evidence on the disputed subject 
of Bonaparte’s conduct at Jaffa; and he has inserted a 
document signed by Gabrielle, of the Roman Catholic 
convent, at Jaffa, accusing Bonaparte of having put one 
hundred of his mortally wounded soldiers into a vessel, 
and setting fire to it; but he never heard of his poisoning 
any of his men. This, we believe, is a new version of the 
story, on which, however, Mr. T. does not make any com- 
ment. 

At Cairo, Mr. T. visited Joseph’s well, of which we have 


the following brief account :— 


= ‘ On leaving the palace, we ascended to the top of the yo 
to see Joseph’s well ; this is about thirty-five feet square, - 
very deep. We descended it, (attended by Arabs wit 

lighted candles,) by a passage about six feet wide, any 
round it. This passage, which had no other pavement than 
dirt trodden down, was all hewn out of the natural rock 0 
limestone ; and was built up near the top, probably to repair 
it. At the bottom we found oxen at work, drawing up water. 
On looking up, we found we had descended about two +7 
dred and sixty feet, and were told, that the depth nen ® , 
spot where we stood, to the bottom, which it was imposs! ‘ 
to descend, was as much more. The water, to our astonis 

ment, was quite brackish; it is drawn up by a chain p- 
In one corner was a cleft in the rock, about twelve feet on 4 
and three wide, which we were told was the grotto of Joseph 
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and after death, histomb. This is something like the story of 
the pyramids being built by ee as granaries for corn, 
during the seven years’ famine. The damp unwholesome 
chill below soon sent us up again.’ 


The dress of the Arabs varies according to the rank of 
the individuals :— 


« The men wear a coarse white, red, yellow, or, (if descend- 
ants of Mahomet,) green turban, and a blue cotton shirt; this 
is the whole dress of the lower orders, who wear neither 
drawers, trowsers, shoes, nor stockings. The lower order of 
women wear also nothing but a blue cotton shirt, which is 
open at the breast, and descends to the feet; their head is co- 
vered by a handkerchief of the same, and to this handkerchief 
at the forehead is suspended, by some ornament of gold, sil- 
yer, of brass, a yatchmak, (veil,) of black cotton, or silk, 
which covers all the face but the eyes, and descends to the 
breast, sometimes even to the knee. The higher class of wo- 
men, both Mahometan and Christian, gover themselves on 
going out, with a full cloak of black silk, and their heads and 
faces are enveloped ina spreading handkerchief of the same. 
Their shoes are yellow or red; the former are most difficult 
tobe got, and, therefore, most dear and rare. Such are the 
figures by which one is surrounded in the streets of Cairo. 
The crowds of donkeys are all furnished with thickly-stuffed 
Turkish saddles, ornamented with red leather and silk bri- 
dles. Many of them, furnished for the women, have saddles 
of a most unproportionably enormous height. The Arab 
children, in Cairo, wear silver rings on their ancles, with bells 
hung to them; the women wear anclets without bells ; I have 
seen women with two or three anclets on each foot, of which 
the size and weight were considerable.’ 


Of the French consul at Cairo, Mr. Aslin, to whom 
Mr. T. was introduced, we have the following interesting 
notice :— 

‘Mr. Aslin is a litthe wif man, with great volubility of 
conversation; he has been in Egypt eight years, the tron of 
which time he has devoted to the study of Arabic and Persian 
literature, and is a great proficient in both. Lust year, he 
sent to Mr. Liston tue book of Genesis, translated into Abys- 
sinian, begging him to forward it to the Prince Regent, to 
whom it was addressed with a letter. He tells me, that his 
instructor has since finished the whole Bible, which he, (Mr. 
A.) has by him. The history of his studies in Abyssinian is 
interesting. When he came to Cairo, he found here, in great 
poverty and sickness, Abram, the old Abyssinian Christian, 
Who had taught his language to Bruce and Sir William Jones. 
Mr. A. immediately got him assistance, set him on his legs 
again, learnt some Abyssinian from him, and set him about 
translating the Bible. J collected from Mr. A.’s conversa- 
tion, that the old man had done it all or most of it himself, 
for he said, that during the last plague, he brought to his door, 
(within which he was not admitted,) the last books finished. 
Poor Abram died of the plague here, last May, aged eighty- 
three, and was unhappy to his last moment at not being able 


to lay his bones in Jerusalem, which had always been his fond- 
est wish.’ 


At Mount Sinai, in a valley, there is shewn a large 


stone, said to be that from which Moses struck out 
Water :— 


‘This has been rendered, by the artifices of the Greek 
priests, the most plausible theatre of a miracle, that is im- 
puted to the neighbourhood of Sinai. The stone, of a reddish 
6ranite, is partly buried in the ground; what is seen above 
's about fifteen feet high, fifteen feet long, and ten broad. It 
~s twenty-four cracks in it, (twelve on each side,) whence 
on is said to have issued ; these are, in general, an 
ro or an inch and a half deep, and on each side and at the 

Ke (which in that part is narrow and shelving,) is a smooth 
a ‘age, about four inches wide in the narrowest, and ten in 
© widest part, down which they pretend the water trickled. 


} gusted by the smell of t 


—— 


It was so hard, that it wyiney great and continued efforts te 
knock a piece off it, and loud and long were the echoes round 
the rocks, as we were hammering at it.’ 


We conclude our notice of the second volume, with the 
following description of that animal who, 


‘ Treads the arid track, 
And swings his burden on his mountaia-back,’ —- 


‘ The Camel.—This child of the desert appeared to me the 
most faithful and quiet animal existing, in proportion to its 
strength, not excepting even the elephant, whose fury has 
often proved fatal to its masters. I have seen camels sitting 
down to eat, and goats coming round them, three or four at a 
time, and partake their beans with impunity, a degree of 
gene nature to which even the domesticated dog is very sel- 

om seen to attain. I have seen them follow their master 
like a dog, and when he was riding them, if they heard him 
eating, turn back their head to share his meal, and continue 
this every minute, still walking on, till either the provision 
was finished, or they were harshly refused a part. When the 
bag of beans tied to their mouth is emptied, they wilt advance 
anc cn it gently on their master’s shoulder, to have it re- 
plenished. At night they lie round his tent in general, with- 
out attempting to move, but when they are unsettled 
and unquiet, it is customary to tie one of their fore legs 
at the bend of the knee. It is seldom that this fidelity is not 
met with affection by the Arab. Their camels are generally 
fed before they eat themselves, and they frequently stop to 
caress and kiss them on the road. ‘Their patient suffering of 
privations is truly wonderful: they frequently go five days 
with no other sustenance than a bag of beans, which does not 
hold above half a peck, every evening. But they are exces- 
sively fond of a plant of broom, which grows in the desert, and 
which their riders patiently suffer them to stop and pluck as 
they are travelling. brag! sig been often known to go ten 
days without drinking. hen they have been | without 
water, I have seen the Arabs spirt from their mouths a little 
water into their nostrils, and this they said gave them great 
relief. 1 know not why the horses of the Greeks were dis- 
a Lydian camels, as their hide is not 
at all offensive, though, from the want of water, and the habit 
of feeding on beans, their breath becomes horribly so towards 
the end of their journey. They walk between two and two 
and a half milesan hour. Their pace is at first most jolting 
and uncomfortable, as it throws one backwards and forwards 
about a foot every step, andto some gives at first a sensation of 
sea-sickness. It is particularly grievous, as being more precipi- 
tate and rough, down hill; buta littie practice soon renders 
it easy, and, but forthe danger of falling, 1 could latterly 
have slept on their backs very easily. ‘The saddle of the ca- 
mel is aad over the hump, and is a large pack-saddle, 
framed on two-sticks, which meet at top, and forma triangle. 
It is much easier than that of the dromedary, because, with a 
little baggage round him, the rider can change his position, 
which is a surprising relief in a long journey. The price of a 
camel, in Cairo, is from fifty to sixty dollars.’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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An Elementary Grammar of the Italian Tongue; inTwenty- 
Two Lessons: with Dialogues and Erercisss. By J. B. 
Defferrari, Professor of Languages. 12mo. pp. 135. 
London, 1820. | | 


Ir there is yet no royal road to the acquisition of 
languages, the path has been so much smoothed and 
shortened within the last few years, as to render it no lon- 
ger a task of fearful difficulty. Not only the living 
but also the dead languages have given way to the 
progress of improvement, and so much has the method of 





acquiring them been facilitated, that to be as good a lin- 
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guist as the Admirable Crichton, would not be nearly so 
astonishing now as in the sixteenth century. 

The living languages most cultivated in England are 
French and—what has been not inaptly termed by a foreign 
monarch, some centuries ago ‘the language of love,’— 
Italian. For the attainment of a knowledge of the latter, 
numerous grammars have been published with very dif- 
ferent degrees of merit; some particularly objectionable 
from their bulk, and others from the abstruse terms in 
which the instruction is conveyed. This, however, is not 
the case with the grammar before us. It explains in a 
brief and familiar manner the elements of the language, 
which will make it, what the author wishes, ‘ understood 
both by young and inexperienced scholars, and by learned 
and unlearned people.’ Without encumbering the gram- 
mar with useless quotations, M. Defferrari has confined 
himself to such phrases as best explain and illustrate the 
subject. Qn the whole, we consider this grammar an 
excellent guide to the rudiments of the Italian language, 
and such an one as the student, who may wish to acquire 
a rapid yet sound knowledge of it, will do well to consult. 











Foreign Literature. 
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Solution of some Questions on Mental Alienation. By M. 
Castel. (Supplement to article * Alienation,’ of the 
Dictionary of Medical Sciences.) 

AFTER attempting to explain the increased frequency of 

melancholy, with tendency to suicide, in France, by the 

degeneration of the moral and physical constitution of the 
eople; a transition from the excitement of constant war- 
fare, and the passions and enterprize connected with it, to 

a state of repose; the increase of luxury, and its attendant 

wants and miseries; the injurious extension of cities, and 

the absence of good social institutions ;—the author states 
it asa fact, that in Spain and in the south of France, the 
number of insane men considerably exceeds that of insane 
women, while in northern countries, the latter are much 
more frequently the victims of derangement. To the 
question, whence this difference proceeds ? M. Castel re- 
plies, that in the inhabitants of the north, the characters 
which distinguish the constitution of the sexes are much 
more decided than in these of the south. Almost all the 
men of the north possess a sanguine temperament, while 
in the south they have for the most part a nervous predo- 
minance, which brings the relative sum of their sensibi- 
lity near that of women, From such predominance re- 
sults a high susceptibility to all impressions ; and as men 
are every where more exposed than women to the clashing 
of interests and the influence of the passions, it follows, 
that in climates where the proportions of sensibility place 
them on a level with the latter, they must necessarily be 
the most subject to insanity. 

M. Castel closes his lucubrations with an eloquent re- 
commendation of a system of constant and regular la- 
bour asthe best of all remedies, to be employed against 


mania. 
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Importation into France of the Cachemire Wool Goat.— 
M. Amadeus Joubert quitted Paris in April, 1818, and 
proceeded first by Odessa, Tangarock, and Astracan, to 
the camp of General Jermoloff, in Caucasus, gaining 1n- 
formation on the way, relative to the object of his journey, 
from the Bucharians, the Kirghiz, and the Armenians, 





es 
teeny 


who frequent Astracan. He was there told that there 
existed amongst the numerous hordes of Kirghiz, (a no- 
made tribe residing in Bucharia, on the banks of the Ou. 
ral Lake,) a species of goat of a dazzling white, beariyo 
every year a remarkable fleece, about the month of Juye 
The specimens of it which he there collected, convinced 
him of the identity of this wool with that which js jm. 
ported into France, through Russia. The discovery was 
the more important to him, as it promised to save him the 
long and difficult journey which he would otherwise haye 
had to encounter, in penetrating to Thibet through Per. 
sia and Cachemire. In this he was not deceived; for he 
actually collected scattered samples of this fine wool, at 
some hundreds of wersts from the Wolga, amongst the 
steppes that separate Astracan from Oremburg, which sa. 
tisfied him that he needed not to penetrate further. He 
had besides observed, that in the language of the coun. 
try, they gave the name of Thibet-goat to the animal 
which furnished this tine fleece. He, therefore, bought of 
the Kirghiz in this district, from the hordes called Cara- 
Agadgi and Kaisacks, twelve hundred and eighty-nine 
of these animals, and directed his course homeward with 
them, by Tsaritzin, where he brought them across the 
Wolga. After making all the deductions from this num- 
ber, occasioned by losses on the road, by the shipment of 
them at Kaffa, and the passage home, there now exist in 
France four hundred of this stock of Cachemire wool 
goats. 

During a short stay which M. Joubert made at Cou- 
stantinople, in his passage homewards with his goats, he 
held a conversation, through the second interpreter to tlie 
French embassy, withan Armenian named Khodja-Yous- 
suf, who was sent eighteen years ago by a house in Cou- 
stantinople, into Cachemire, to procure shawls made after 
patterns which he carried with him. This Armenian bad 
resided a long time in Cachemire, Lahore, and Pichawer, 
and in learning the language of these countries, he ob- 
tained much positive information as to the manufacture o! 
these valued articles: He stated to M. Joubert, that the 
animal which yields this beautiful material, is neither 2 
camel nor a sheep, as some have reported, but isa goat, 
resembling the common goat in appearance, having 
straight horns, and a white or clear brown coat, A coarse 
hair covers the fine downy wool, which last is the only 
material from which the shawls are wove. 

Khodja-Youssuf had seen at Cachemire, twenty 0 
thirty of these goats, which were kept here for curiosity. 
The women and children pick out the tine wool from the 
coarse hair, and other heterogeneous matter ;_ which 1s 4 
terwards carded by young girls, with their fingers, ou Ine 
dia muslin, to lengthen the fibre, and clean it from dirt 
and foulness; and in this state it is delivered to the _ 
and spinners. The loom that is used is very simple, @) 
horizontal ; the weaver sits on the bench; a child is place’ 


; (miedo ca 
below him with his eyes on the pattern, and gives him 0 
of the colour 





tice, after every throw of the shuttle, The 
wanted, and the bobbins to be next employed. ic 
finest shawls cost from five to six hundred rupees, (t* 


to fifteen hundred francs.) The most beautif ul wool sao 
from the provinces of Lassa and Ladack, 1m Thité. : ‘te. 
also a good deal of it is imported into Thibet an sal 
mire, from Casgar and Bucharia, all of which go to #9 
the fine shawls, of which there is such a great —, 
throughout Asia. The fine wool is brought into © ) 
mire in bales, mixed with coarse hair. - aks, 
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Original Communications. 


SLL OPER AE? 


ON THE DRAMA, 
(FoR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. | 


INNUMERABLE have been the discussions on the subject 
of the Drama, and the manner in which plays are repre- 
ented on the stage; some contending, that they ought 
+o be encouraged, as affording to the public pleasing and 
instructive lessons, and others, on the contrary, maintain- 
‘ng, that they ought to be discountenanced, as tending 
to undermine the principles of religion, and corrupt the 
morals of the people. 

{t has been asserted by those who are hostile to the 
stage, that either the general scope and tendency of thea- 
trical representations are bad, or that there are detached 
and insulated parts, very improper for the ears of females, 
and offeusive to the stricter part of the other sex. 

The object of the present essay is to advocate the cause 
of plays in general, and to insist that the chief end of the- 
atrical representation: viz. ‘that of shewing virtue her 
own feature, and vice its own image,’ 1s fully answered 
by the drama as it is represented in the present day. 

“It would be foreign to this purpose to enter into a dis- 
quisition on the origin of dramatic entertainments, and 
the different forms they have from time to time assumed. 
The chief end and design of a play may be shortly de- 
fined to be that of imitating the actions and manners of 
mankind in general: the representations of the stage 
ought, therefore, in a great measure, to correspond with 
real life. ‘They will consist of both good and bad charac- 
ters: a virtuous age, however, would have a predomi- 
nance of virtuous character exhibited on the stage, to pre- 
serve the resemblance; whilst a luxurious and vicious 
age would represent an adequate proportion of luxury 
and vice. In short, the stage should be a mirror of the 
times, and represent the manners and passions of the age 
as they exist: it should exhibit virtue for the sake of ex- 
ample, and vice and folly for the purpose of exposing and 
throwing such a ridicule upon them, as should, as much 
as possible, preserve the people from the contagion. 

At an early period of the Grecian history, and when 
the drama first began to assume a regular form, the pur- 
pose of ridicule and exposure was fully attained by the 
mode in which plays were then represented. Among the 
Greeks, there was nothing fictitious in their dramas: they 
observed strictly the conduct of their citizens and chief 
magistrates, noted the predominant vices and leading pas- 
sions of the age, and represented them on the stage with- 
out regard to persons ; they did not, even in their drama- 
‘is persone, counterfeit the names of the persons repre- 
sented, but exposed them to the world in their real cha- 
racters : this was called the old comedy. Weall, however, 
know enough of human nature tosu ppose that this species 
of representation would not long be permitted. The writers 
of that age were very soon forbidden to name the characters 
they dramatized. ~ But although they ceased then to an- 
ounce the names to the public, they ina great measure evad- 
ed the prohibition by caricaturing the persons so strongly, 
that the dullest of their audience could not mistake the 
oe This fully answered the purpose of virtue; for 
religige er: will oppose itself to all the principles of 
se a Sromiey Le it will fly before ridicule. There isa 
abl n uman breast which makes ridicule insupport- 

*, and a person would, in general, sooner grant forgrve- 





ness of a thousand injuries, than pardon, in one instance, 
where he is made the subject of derision and contempt. 

There is, perhaps, no composition in which virtne is 
made to present so many amiable and pleasing forms, and 
vice a greater variety of dark and odious images, than in 
the productions of the stage. While the former is held up 
to the admiration and example of mankind, the latter is 
exposed to its detestation and contempt; this alone seems 
an ample reason why theatrical exhibitions should not 
only be tolerated, but patronized and encouraged. ‘The 
plays of Shakspeare are those which hold the first rank 
on the English stage. Many of them undoubtedly con- 
tain the finest moral lessons, and are calculated to pro- 
duce the deepest impression on the mind. Among the 
pre-eminent in this respect, may be ranked Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Richard III. : they teach us to avoid ambi- 
tion, and represent the stings of a guilty conscience : they 
also shew the progress of crime, aud that a man meaning 
well at first, is by ambition and pride, led to commit such 
deeds as he would before have shuddered in the contem- 
plation of. The character of Shylock conveys a power- 
ful warning against harbouring avarice or reveage, and 
there are plays of a similar character, that hold pre-emi- 
nence on the British stage, and whose leading features are 
in favor of virtue and morality, 

That exceptionable passages are to be found in some 
of our plays cannot perhaps be denied ; but that they 
are productive of such serious mischief as would justify 
the discountenancing of theatrical representations altoge- 
ther, is an opinion, to which few, it is believed, will assent. 
It is a fact that cannot be controverted, that where a vein 
of immorality is found to pervade a whole piece, neither 
the ingenuity of the plot, the excellence of the acting, 
nor any other consideration whatever, can preserve it from 
condemnation. 

Of many plays, the moral tendency in general is allowed, 
and the passages most objected to, are, it is presumed, 
principally of an amatory nature: these are either spoken 
out broadly or insinuated in the shape of an inuendo or 
double entendre. With regard to the first of these, it can 
excite, in the uncorrupted mind, nothing but disgust,—a 
sensation calculated to produce much good in favour ot 
virtue. Vice, to be admired, must be dressed in a mask ; 
if it is so plainly arranged as to be recognized by virtuous 
and moral persons, it can do no harm: it isan hideous 
monster, which needs only to be seen to be avoided. But 
with regard to an impropriety of speech in the shape of 
an inuendo: it cannot be said that those who have been 
initiated into the mysteries of vice, or are acquainted 
with her inall her shapes and features, are to be injured by 
this; and with still less propriety will it be maintamed, 
that persons unused to the paths of sin are to be corrupted 
by language they do not understand. 

It may be objected that there are such plays as The 
Stranger and Pizarro, the general tenor of which is im- 
moral; but let it be remembered, that these are not the 
growth of an English soil, and, although they bave been 
transplanted, and are occasionally represented at our 
theatres, yet the proportion of the German school to the 
English, is trifling indeed. 

Let us not therefore, where the majority of plays is 
so greatly in favour of morality, condemn the whole of 
them on account of a few light sentences or double enten- 
dres, not understood by one half the house, and impessi- 
ble to be prejudicial to the other. M gacutio. 
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THE VETERAN’S ARM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
© You don’t say so '!-~‘ 1 have said so, and I mean to repeat it.’ 


S1r,— Arter the exclamationand reply with which I have 
headed my letter, it is very natural to suppose that you 
wish to be informed by what circumstance it was occasioned. 
In the best manner that my ideas can dictate to my pen, I 
will attempt the explanation. We well know that the re- 
lation of marvellous adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and 
sudden transitions from one extreme to the other, either of 
joy or grief, will create surprise; and the astonished hearer, 
without any blame to be attached, perhaps, with eyes on 
full stare, and with uplifted hands, will exclaim, astonish- 
ing !—by which the narrator must be convinced that his 
auditory feel an interest in what he has told, and imbibes 
in himself a secret satisfaction that he has given to his 
tale, such a glow of colouring or emphasis of expression, 
as to create in the hearer the involuntary word—astonish- 


ing! 


During the former American war (for we must dis- 
tinguish that from the late one, though in themselves, either 
in conduct or termination, the distinction isso minute that 
it is scarce discernable, the Thunderer man-of-war, of 
74 guns, one of four of the van ships, commanded by 
Admiral Barrington, was obliged to ‘ run the gauntlet,’ 
as it is termed in the nautical phrase, off the island St. 
Lucie, in the West Indies, Please to observe, Mr. 
Editor, that I am thus circumstantial in laying down the 
particular spot for the benefit of your readers of /anded 
interest, that they may sooner get to the end of their 
voyage—on the map I mean—and be more speedily 
brought into action, being assured that a seaman, whose 
interest lies in successfully ploughing the ocean, requires 
no such information. In thus ‘ running the gauntlet,’ 
while the centre and rear of the fleet, under the command 
of the gallant Sir George Bridges Rodney, lay becalmed 
within sight of the spirited action of their comrades,—tor 
the whole French fleet, commanded by the Comte 
D’Estaign, lay in such a position as to be able to treat 
them with a broadside as they passed ; it happened that 
the master sail maker of the Thunderer received a shot, 
which shivered his left arm close to the shoulder ; he was 
immediately carried to the cockpit for surgical assistance, 
‘You don’t say so !’—I] should have informed you, that 

rior to the fleet sailing from St. Helens, a seaman’s wife 
had been smuggled on board at Portsmouth. I say 
smuggled, because the duty on such commodities in cer- 
tain situations amounts to a prohibition, which was the 
case here; but after the captain had received sailing orders, 
and the vessel was under way, he dared not disobey, by re- 
turning to reinstate the lady in her native clement the Point ; 
nor, on the score of humanity, could he throw her into the 
ocean, as in that element she must cease to exist. The 
consequence of course is, that we find her on board the 
ship, and on this occasion helping the surgeon and his 
mates in the cockpit. I need not expatiate on the scenes 
in the cockpit of a man-of-war in action. The wounded 


veteran sail-maker, (for he was about UU years of age) was 
brought down, and ordered by the surgeon to be lashed 
ona chest, but with all the cool intrepidity of a British 
seaman, he calmly said, ‘ Pho, pho, 1 want no lashing, 
bless your heart, doctor, it only hangs by a bit of skin.’— 
€ You don’t say so !'—The arm was amputated, and drest 
with all the care and despatch which is usual and necessary 


———> 


under such circumstances, and the old man was handed . 
can of grog to add a little spirit to bis own natural ey 


ately called out ‘ Bet, my girl, overhaul thos 
arms, there’s one belongs to me, it has my wedding fin. 
upon the finger and I should not like to lose jt,” y.° 
don’t say so!’—She found and gave him the ring—he o 
collected having but one hand left, which, by the bye, wa 
his right—so saying, ‘* Bet, my good girl, stow it away 
upon this little finger, it will lie snug enough there i 
then lower me down upon you hammock and J’|} hake ; 
nap.” Which being complied with, he seemed reconciled 
to his misfortune, and was laid quietly and carefully te 
rest, 

I have only to add, that the veteran survived his Jos 
several years, and at last ended his days in that honorab|, 
asylum for decayed age and maimed tars—Greenwici 
Hospital. 

Mr. Editor, as you no doubt have observed the free 
quency of the interruptive exclamation—* You don’t say 
so!’—and that it breaks, rather unpleasantly, the thread 
of the narrative; 1 am sure you will feel a little indignant, 
as I did when relating the circumstance, for the instruction 
and entertainment of my aunt Tabitha Clamerous and » 
select coterie, and oblige me by inserting this paper in the 
Literary Chronicle, as a friendly admonition to all per- 
sons, who on hearing the relation of some extraordinary 
adventure, may abruptly exclaim with my aunt—*‘ You 
don’t say so !’—and thus not merely interrupt, but flatly 
contradict a person in the midst of his narration, Was 
the protecting prayer—‘ God bless us !’—or some sucli 
ejaculation expressing thanks with surprise, made use of 
/it would be excusable, but—* You don't say so!—I cin- 
not forget it while | remember the ‘ Veteran’s arm" 

23d June, 1820. O.F. 


€ spare 
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LONDON NEWS. 
AN EPISTLE 10 COUSIN TOM IN THE COUNTRY. 


‘ The tide of life, swift always in its course, 
May sun in cities with a brisker force.’ 


Dear ‘lom,— 
Wuen the parcel of books I sent down, 
You wish’d me to write of the news of the town, 
And to say what I could about wisdom and chat, 
If old Granny kept this, or my studies learn’d that, 
As to news, there is little but falsehood and strife 
About settling the matters of husband and wife, 
And like Winter’s and Summer’s unseasonable weatlic!, 
They determine they will not have meetings together, 
‘The Lords and the Commons, the proctors and prelates, 
The Wesminster patriots, the citizen’s zealots, 
Are all in commotion, with tempers uneven, 
While cheering and hearing abound at St. Stephen : 
There’s Carlisle at Devon ;—there’s H unt in his cell, 
And Wolseley and Harrison caged, and all well; 
And Waithman is Sheriff, and Curtis can yet 
Tip off his third bottle, and laugh at the set, 
Who roast him at dinners and threaten to baste him, P 
‘Though they dare not reproach him, or venture to taste 

him ; 

It is whisper’d, if summer continue so warm, 
He intends in his yacht to encounter a storm ; 
But rumours, like shadows, creep over the city, 





And half is but fudge with a view to be witty. 


After taking a sup, still seated on the chest, he deliber. 
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The millers have had a fine treat of the fist, 

And Shelton and Cooper been mummied and bdlist; 

But the latter by science the combat decided, 

While odds were against him and evens divided. 

By the by;—I have had a fine treat with the cheese ! 

You may send me another as soon as you please ; 

But the ducks which arrived forthe peas that were good, 

Were not tougher than leather, nor harder than wood,— 

And the rogues at the inns must have practised their skill 

For your young ones, by sending me sires of tHe mill; 

Yet [thank you—but mind—when you send me some 
more, 

That you write on the label—exchange, as before. 


As to fashions, tell Polly, they change like the mind,— 
That the waist is worn longer before and behind ; 

And the belles, much as usual, paint, garnish, and lisp 
{n their broad hats and feathers like wills-o’the-wisp ; 
And the parks, like your meadows with daisies in June, 
Are throng’d with wild flowers of fashion at noon ; 
What with ribbands and watches, and gestures and fans, 
Young fops with gilt spurs, and old fops with rattans ; 
Old dames with fair locks flowing down to the neck, 
And footmen behind to attend to their beck, 

With dogs under arm full as nervous as f am,— 

Some bully like Hector, and hector like Priam. 


O Tom! ’tis a strange world to live in!—for, first 

We are dandled and foster’d, and prattled and nurs’d, 

Then whipp’d to the school,—at the school, till we learn 

How little worth learning !—what pain in return ! 

We figure abroad, and we venture in trade,— 

We chuse our own spouses, and husbands are made,— 

We bury our fathers, our sonships resign, 

Are fathers ourselves, and in age’s decline; 

‘Then our children ungrateful would wish us to die 

lor the love of our money their wants to supply, 

And our exits flit over the minds of the living, 

Like dreams which expire after slumber receiving ; 

But, despair not :—’tis not so with all that we know ; 

There are hearts that can feel,—there are eyes that can 
flow,— 

There are feet ever willing, and hands to extend 

‘heir assistance to aid the distress of a friend,— 

To sit in the bedroom of sickness at night, 

And tenderly hush us with painfnl delight; 

40 soothe our complaining, remove our alarm, 

And pillow our heads on the bosom and arm! 

Such women have proved—may such women e’er find 

Reciprocal feelings for duties so kind !— 

Hold; now [ have done, for the postman is here; 

Remember me kindly to all who are dear, 

And believe me as ever your cousin sincerely, 

A ‘Chip of the Block,’ that burns life away clearly, 

Ever shining for joy,—ever warming for love, 

Descending to ashes,—ascending above, 

Like the smoke that we see breathing up from the earth, 

'o be seen with the spirits of heavenly mirth. . 

oe 


WHAT IS A KISS? 
Addressed to Miss J. A. M, F——d. 


Waar is a kiss ?—a seal of love, 

Which binds the vow that’s given,— 
A bliss that’s sent us from above, 

And register’d in heaven. 
For when it is in truth sincere, 

here’s nought can give more pleasure here. 
What is a kiss?—a token sent,— 

Our plighted love to seal,— 

bliss which true love only knows, 

‘Yor can the tongue conceal ;— 





A boon to faithful hearts so dear, 
It makes our life less painful here. 


What is a kiss ?—a sacred tie, 
That links the heart secure,— 
On which that bosom can rely, 
That from deceit is pure : 
Then can those lips refuse a kiss, 
Which softens grief and heightens bliss? 
J. W. Jus. 
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A SLEEPING CHILD: F. CHANTREY, R. A. 


Tuts beautiful—this supremely exquisite work of art, 
which formed No. 1062 in the late exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, is one which, from its admirable merit of exe- 
cution, will, at least as long as it retains its present lovely 
form, commemorate the very powerful talents of the able 
artist by whom it is executed. ‘A_ sleeping child!’ 
What subject can be more simple or more natural? It 
requires not the lofty conception of a poetic imagination 
duly to appreciate its transcendent worth. The most ig- 
norant clown—the most subline poet—and the most ac- 
complished critic, must all, if not all equally, feel them- 
selves most powerfully impressed with a lively sense of 
the beautiful, upon viewing this admirable sculpture. 
And yet methinks that the subject might inspire, with the 
most tender enthusiasin and fondness for infancy, the most 
romantic bard, and might e<cite in his susceptible imagi- 
nation, the delightful emotions of the pathetic, worthy to 
be opposed to the grand and to thesublime. It might in- 
cline the poet, we say, to throw an urpenetrated veil over 
the base wickedness—vile impiety—and unworthy pollu- 
tion, often discovered in the human objects of: liviag na- 
ture, and to dare to exert his poetic wing of empyreal ex- 
altation in the holy and discursive flight of heavenly pu- 
rity, unalloyed innocence, and unearthly joy. The mo- 
ralist alsomight appeal most forcibly tothe sensual volup- 
tuary, and ask him whether he can regard this fine repre- 
sentation of innocent childhood, without acute feelings of 
respect, mingled with awe and veneration—whether, when 
he regards this child, he impiously dares to revel in his 
impure ideas, and thus oppose to the heavenly current of 
tender virtue, the foul stream of vile licentiousness; and if 
he answer ‘yes,’ then let his impurity be proclaimed, 
as stubborn and almost remediless. This celestial child, 
pure as the evening breeze, appears recumbent upon the 
downy pillow of heaven-given sleep, untainted with the 
impurity, and free from the deformity, often attendant 
upon maturer age—dreaming, as we may fondly fancy, of 
the delightful visions of intantine joy, and hailing the 
harmonic scenes of bliss with the placid serenity, calm 
composure, and sweet simplicity of an infant's soul! There 
are, in the contemplation of sleeping infancy, so many 
pleasing associations of tenderuess of thought—peculi- 
arity of interest—beautiful innocence—and purity of cha- 
racter, that the being must be imbruted who.can reflect 
upon it without the softest and most virtuous emotions 
enkindling in his breast. A few months ago, we ex- 
pressed our great approbation of the two sleeping children, 
by Chantrey, and we have now the pleasure to reiterate in 
the most decided terms, our admiration of the splendid 
talents of the artist, who, in this, his last and best pro- 
duction, has, in the expression of pure infancy, almost 
outdone Raffaele and Correggio themselves. 
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But whilst we thus sincerely and warmly eulogize the 
beauty of the figure, we confess that we disapprove of the 
symbols which accompany it. If the lily of the valley 
and the butterfly regaling upon the snow drop, had not 
been introduced, the expression of purity would have 
been, as we conceive at least, as positive and forcible as it 
is now. Besides, the butterfly extracting the pure sweets 
from the honied flower, is unfortunately calculated to re- 
mind us of the injury which the defilement of the world 
effects upon youth—an idea, which, when contemplating 
this pure child, we wish not to encourage. Allegory, 
when properly and appropriately employed to explain the 
character or office of particular objects of representation, 
is very useful, and sometimes absolutely necessary ; but 
when such objects are loaded with superabundant symbols 
of character, or emblems of power or office, or when alle- 
gory is unnecessarily used to illustrate an object, whose 
office and character are sufficiently palpable without such 
allegorical investiture, then it is injudiciously used as an 
accessory ; and, in the present case, the meaning of the 
allegory 1s not sufficiently palpable, and, besides, the 
object sufficiently explains its decided meaning, without 
such allegorical additions. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 


AFTER Concluding our notice of this year’s exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, we may be allowed to offer some 
remarks upon the propriety of rendering the annual ex- 
hibitions more worthy to be the honourable display of the 
best works of living native artists. In so doing, we first 
suggest that in which we think our readers will decidedly 
coincide with us in opinion ; viz. that the exhibition-rooms 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, are very badly calculated 
for the important purpose to which they are annually de- 
voted, as well in respect of size and light, as of form. In 
the only good room of that institution, which is commonly 
termed the saloon, we have the misfortune to observe a 
most heterogeneous and undigested mixture of pictures, 
as much diversified in subject as in talent, and compris- 
ing subjects of history, poetry, portraiture, and landscape, 
all indiscriminately blended in the most incongruous and 
absurd manner, aud with scarcely any distinction, except 
that of placing the several works of the respective acade- 
micians, In the best possible situations,—a practice which 
we surly- critics are inclined, together with the public at 
large, to regard as most unprofitable to art and rising ta- 
lent. The exercise of the high and mighty prerogative, 
enjoyed by those artists who possess the title and dignity 
of *R. A.,’ of taking down the picture or pictures, how- 
ever excellent, of any artist, not an academician, and of 
substituting their own work or works, before the opening 
of the exhibition, is derogatory to the independent charac- 
ter which an academy should possess, and is very adverse 
to the advancement of skill, and to the promotion of de- 
serving talent. The direct consequence of this unjust 
practice is, that we frequently find a picture of much 
comparative excellence, nailed up in some convenient 
corner, with just sufficient light to enable us to discern 
the subject, and scarcely sufficient to allow us to speak 
decidedly of the general merits of the work; whilst, if we 
proceed a little further, we may find a production compara- 
tively of little excellence, placed in a most imposing situa- 
tion, well calculated to attract the public attention ; and for 
this academical license, no reason can beassigned, excepting 
that the painter thereof is an * R. A.,’—a reason which, 
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although very convenient to the royal academicians, js a 
least destructive of thestrict rules of impartial j ustice, and 
very incompatible also with the important objects of the 
academy, which, as we apprehend, was founded for the 
purpose of advancing artin general, and not of favourine 
those particular artists who should be honoured with aca. 
demical appointments. 
academicians would better consult their real dignity, by 
repealing than by conforming to this unworthy custom, 
which should at least be materially modified, and sub- 
jected to the restrictions of an impartial committee. 

We very much wish a proper division and arrangement 
to be made in the several annual exhibitions ;—we wish 
the irregular and simultaneous mixture of subjects, no 
longer to oppose aud outrage, in the most violent form, 
the feelings of correct taste and regular propriety. Thus, 
we would recommend the great room to be filled with, or 
rather exclusively devoted to, historical and poetical sub- 
jects, 2. e. to the representation of scenes In real life, as 
well as to the illustration of romance and of fiction. We 
would devote one side of such room to the tragic line of 
the art,—another to the melodramatic, or mediocre se. 
rious,—another to moderately humourous and deco- 
rously lively subjects, or, to use a dramatic term, to gene 
teel comedy ; and the fourth side, to the vulgar ludicrous 
and ridiculous, i e. farce and caricature. Then we 
would devote one room also to full-length portraits, and 
another to half-length, and other portraits; and we would 
apportion one room to landscapes and natural history, 
i. e. to animals, birds, flowers, fruits, and insects; ano- 
ther room to architectural designs, and the sixth room, to 
models and sculptures, which would complete the present 
number of exhibition rooms at the Royal Academy. We 
confidently ask, whether such arrangement or classification 
would not be by far more congenial to good taste and 
sober regular effect, than the present absurd commixture 
of subjects? We use not the term ‘absurd’ in an offen- 
sive sense against the academicians, because we are sensi 
ble that, however they may be mistaken in their opinion, 
they act from their own ideas of economical policy, and 
imagine, (as we think, without foundation,) that the ag 
lic could not feel an equal interest in the exhibitions, : 
the subjects were not commingled and diversified, as @ 
present; but is not this a severe reproach upon the goo 
taste and judgment of the public ¢ . he build: 

Then, respecting the size, form, and light of the os 
ing of the Royal Academy; we think, that the wie ood 
capacious, the second inconvenient, and the last very = 
favourable, as in all the smaller rooms, the lights are a 
nerally reflected, which they should not be. Beker? 
tries but our’s, have their public galleries, especially » of 
for and accommodated and devoted to, the exhibition ™ 
their works of art. In Paris, particularly, they are vg" 
nient and splendid, serving both to dignify and — ae 
arts. And yet we Englishmen, who live 1p => A 
teenth century, and who might be reasonably OF cae 
entertain a profound regard,—nay, more, an —— * A ca 
tion for the fine arts, appear content, that agus r wd 
demy of arts—the only similar institution in the casiest 
shall have allotted to it, as a residence, an —— part 
and incapacious part of a public building, the 0 vy, as 
of which are devoted to the affairs of political economy:, 


hema xtensive 
though we deemed the arts to be unwor thy of 7 public 





and honourable abode. In this same wing 0 al Aca 


building, dig-aified with the title of ¢ The Roy 


We hesitate not to assert, that the: 
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jemy of Arts,’ there is only one room worthy of being 
opened as an exhibition-room of the works of our artists. 
At present, the works of sculpture and modelling are 
orowded together in one very small room, scarcely suffi- 
ciently large to contain the persons of the artists whose 
sculptures are exhib ited. 

After these observations, which we trust our readers 
will allow to be just, we need scarcely advert to the pub- 
lic advantage that would be derived from a splendid pub- 
lic erection, worthy of, and to be devoted to, the honour- 
able purposes of a National Gallery of Arts, worthy of 
the arts and of the British nation. The rooms at So- 
merset’ House have rather the appearance of a mere re- 
fuge for the arts, than of « splendid temple,—a magnifi- 
cent repository, combining grandeur and durability, cal- 
culated to receive the imitative imagery of the British 
school. It is our ardent wish to live to see a grand na- 
tional erection, towering, in honourable elevation, its 
lofty dome amidst the puny architectural edifices of per- 
verted taste, and containing a splendid, capacious, and 
convenient national gallery and school of arts, in a part 
whereof may be annually exhibited the newly executed 
works of native artists. Would not such an erection be 
valued by posterity, as an honourable memorial of our 
greatness and munificence ? Wouldit not conduce much 
to the benefit and refinement of the British nation? If 
these questions be answered in the affirmative, we imagine 
that the expense is the only obstacle tothe plan. But to 
what very inferior purposes are large sums of money daily 
devoted, which, by prudence and accumulation, would al- 
most complete such aninstitution! Aid, at least, it can- 
not be denied, that there can be no reason for our not ac- 
complishing that which almost every sovereign, from the 
Northern Autocrat down to the Dutch King, hasachieved. 
But such an erection will never be properly completed, 
unless at the instigation, with the sanction, and under the 
direction of those who unquestionably ought to be the first 
\0 propose it, @. e. the artists; they being sensible of its 
uecessity, should propose and discuss the subject, at their 
seneral meetinys, and move those resolutions in favour of 
the proposition, which would doubtless be sanctioned and 
‘upported by their noble patrons, And the measure, 
“wenever contemplated, must be devised and concerted, 
ed = busy assistance of interested architects or 

s; liberal rewards should be offered for the best 
my and elevations. We conclude this very important 
ee by expressing a hope, that the propriety of our 
_oosslons may, at some period not very distant, receive 
oe confirmation, by some such a proposal being 

avy matured and carried into effect. °, 9. "Te 
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Pre Lane.—The season at this theatre closed on 
band i with the comedy of the Provoked Hus- 
worn ws ao benefit of Mr. Rodwell—and a benefit it must 
aieatt ye to him, as it was one of the most crowded 
> Russell 5 the season, At the conclusion of the play, 
hounced th: t re the farewell address, in which he an- 
“tr, Kean at the theatre would re-open next month, when 
racters wn would go through the whole range of his eha- 
temporar. revious to his embarking for America ; that his 
ty absence from this country was ‘agreeable toa | 





mutual and cordial understanding and arrangement be- 
tween himself and the proprietor, and that it is his inten- 
tion to return to this theatre.’ 

We are very happy to learn, that notwithstanding the 
ill success attending the new pieces produced at this the- 
atre, and certainly not the most judicious management, yet 
the season has covered its expenses ; we hope it will next 
year renunerate Mr. Elliston liberally, and that the cha- 
racter of Old Drury will long be maintained. 

The following account of the performances of the past 
season has been published :-— 

Total number of nights opened, exclusive of oratorios, 
from 4th October, 1819, to 8th July, 1820, inclusive, 206. 

Tragedy has been performed 85 nights. 
Comedy .cocccccccccccees 62 
Opera. cccccccccccecccess SY 

206 

Kean has appeared in 17 characters, and performed 82 
nights ; Braham has appeared in eight characters, and 
performed 46 nights, besides oratorios, 

EnGuisu Opera House.—Among the favourite pieces 
performed at this house during the last week, we noticed 
that lively bustling operetta, ree and Easy, the musical 
piece called. The Hunchback, or Frolics in Bagdad, and 
the grand serious ballet of the Death of Captain Cook. 
The operetta of Free and Easy is one of those productions 
which owes much of its success to the excellent manner in 
which the characters are sustained. Bartley, as Mr. 
Courtly, who has withdrawn from the bustle of town to the 
delicious retirement of a country life, becomes an object 
of real commiseration when tortured by the gratuitous 
friendship of Sir John Freeman (Wrench); every effort 
to get rid of him fails, and is turned into an additional 
inducement for remaining by Sir John, who is quite un- 
conscious that his unreserved familiarity can be disagree- 
able to any one. Wilkinson, whose humour is as origi- 
nal as that of any performer on the stage, is emimently lu- 
dicrous in his attachment to his sweetheart and Thomson's 
Seasons. As an arch servant, whose ingenuity ts largely 
drawn upon, Miss Kelly was inimitable, and Miss Love 
played Mrs. Courtly with much spirit.—In the dog days, 
we will cheerfully resign five act comedies and tragedies, to 
laugh for an hour at the English Opera House. Speak- 
ing of laughing at a play, naturally reminds us of the 

HayMarRKET THEATRE.—This house commenced its 
brief campaign on Monday night, with an excellent com- 
pany, including the principal comic performers of Covent 
Garden, with one or two from Drury Lane, aud some pre- 
imising debutants from the country. The first piece was 
Mr. Jones’s comedy of the Green Man, in which Mr. 
Terry, in the character which gives the name to the play, 
displaved a‘fine piece of acting. Stlvester Daggerwood 
followed, in which Mr. J. Russell gave some good imita- 
tions. And the evening concluded with a new farce, 
called Oil and Vinegar, said to be from the pen of Mr. 
Theodore Hook. Though successful, it is much infertor 
to the novelties usually produced at this theatre. On the 
rising of the curtain, Mr. Terry delivered a poetical ad- 
dress, in which he gave us the comfortable assurance that 
next season we should ‘have a better house, but nota 
bigger.’ Several of our best comedies and farces have 
since been performed in a manner which must ensue 
their frequent repetition. 
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Metropolitan Cambrian Institution.—A society under this 
denomination has recently been established in London, for 
the purpose of promoting the cultivation of the Welsh lan- 
guage and literature. It has received the royal patronage, and 
several noblemen and gentlemen’ connected with the princi- 
pality, have already associated for the promotion of this laud- 
able object. It is in contemplation to establish the institution 
on the most liberal and extensive principles. Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Bart. is President. 

Test for Wheat Flour.—D. Tadei, -in the course of various 
researches respecting the fermentation of grain, has ascer- 
tained that the gluten of wheat is composed of two substances 
perfectly distinct from each other, one of which he has named 
gloiodine, and the other zimome. ‘The first of these gives to 
gluten its elasticity, and the second is the cause of the fermen- 
tation which takes place on the mixture of gluten with other ve- 
getable substances. Having mixed various guins with different 
kinds of flour, D. Tadei observed, that when the powder of 
guiacum is mixed with flour, a blue tint is produced. When 
Kneaded’ with any meal or flour containing but little gluten, 
the blue colour is very feeble: it acquires no blue tint with 
fiour that has been much altered in its qualities; with gluten 
or zimone, a very fine blue tint is instantly produced. Guaia- 
cum, itis inferred, may therefore. be employed as a test to 
detect adulteration of flour.—Giornale di Fisica, Chemica, &c. 
1819. 

Substitute for a Copying Machine.—Write with common 
writing ink in which lump sugar has. been dissolved, in the 
proportion of four scruples, or a drachm and a half of sugar to 
one ounce of ink. Moisten copying paper (a paper which: is 
sold by the stationers at 1s.10d. per quire, for the use of copy- 
ing machines,) by passing a wet soft brush over it, then press 
it gently between soft cap paper, so as to smoothen it and ab- 
sorb the superebundant moisture. Put the paper so moistened 
upon the writing, and both between cap or other soft paper, 
placing the whole on the carpet or hearth rug, one end of 
which is to be folded over it. By standing and treading upon 
this, an impression will be taken, equal, if net superior, to what 
would have been taken by a copying machine. 

Voyage of Discovery.—A voyage to Lapland and the seas 
beyond is preparing by the French government. It will em- 
brace the interests of the sciences and arts, will proceed 
beyond the North Cape into the Frozen Ocean, and is ex- 
pected to terminate about the end of September, 1820. ‘This 
wwission is confided by. the minister of interior, to M. de la 
Moriniere, inspector of the fisheries. 





The Wee. 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 

. A county newspaper, under the head of ‘ Records of Art 
and Science,’ includes an account of a horse-fair in Stafford- 
shire,—the state of the finances, and other equally appro- 
priate articles. 

Ducks and Drakes.—The following is a true extract from 
the register of the parish of Leatherhead, Surrey :—‘ Married, 

709, January 16th, Richard Drake, of the parish of Ashted, 
to Deborah Duck, of this parish.’ 

The Age of Man.—The ages and life of man, (says an old 
writer,) are by a fourfold way to be measured. First, from 
the creation to the flood, till when they attained to the age of 
eight ornine hundred years. From that time to the confusion 
of languages, where man’s age was again shorten’d one half; 
and from thence to the Israelites’ journey into the wilderness, 
where, for their misbelief, man’s age was again parted, and 
brought to the eighth part of what it was at first. 


LUCRETIUS. 





a, 
—. 


The following curious direction appeared about twent 
years ago, on a letter at the General Post Office:— 
‘To Mrs. Susn Grenewood, 
Tour ill, 
Lundun, near Islintun.’ 

Church Revenues.—In the ninth of Richard II, and second 
of Henry 1V, the commons exhibited a bill to the King ang 
upper house,’ as follows:—‘ ‘lo the most excellent lord oy, 
King, and to all the nobles in this present parliament assem. 
bled, your faithful commons do humbly signify, that our s9. 
vereign lord the King might have of temporal pO. Sessions 
lands, and revenues, which aie now spent, consumed, and 
wasted by the bishops, abbots, and priors, within this real 
so much in value as would suffice to find and sustain 15Qarls. 
1500 knights, 6200 esquires, and 100 hospitals, more thar now 
there be. 

Raymond Sully.—A specimen of this author’s work given 
in the Biographical Dictionary is ridiculous, from the tran. 
scriber having turned over two leaves instead of one, and 
curious from the narrative being quite as intelligible as if jts 
thread had not been thus interrupted. 


MR. ISABEY’S PICTURES 

THE EXHIBITION of Mr. ISABEY’S WORKS, 
at his Gallery, No. 61, Pall Mall, attracts the attention of Ama- 
teurs. This Collection of Water Colour Drawings, contains POR- 
TRAITS of several Crowned Heads; of ali the Ministers who 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna; a very large and highly 
interesting Drawing, containing Portraits of Bonaparte, surrounded 
by his Staff, reviewing the Consular Guard, in the Palace du Ca- 
rousal; aud a great variety of very pleasing Landscapes, Views, 
Sketches, &c. 


This day is published, price 5s. 6d. boards, 
THE FANCY: a Selection from the Poetical Remains 


of the late PeTerR Corcoran, of Gray’s Inu, Student at Law ; with 
a brief Memoir of his Life. 

* Since the publication of the rejected address¢s, (with the author 
of which we suspect this work may claim some acquaintance, ) and 
the Fudge Family in Paris, we have not seeu a more clever and fa- 
cetious production.’— Litcrary Chronicle, July 8. 

Printed for Taylor ana Hessey, 93, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
LAMrIA, IsABELLA, The Eve or St. AGNEs, and other Poems, 
by JOHN KEATS, author of Endymion ; 7s. 6d. 


— 








Now completed, fie 
PYNE’S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL RESIDENCES IN EX: 
GLAND, with 100 Coloured Engravings. 


1 THIS Work was commenced under the immediate sanc- 


tion of her late Majesty, and is patronised by his present Majesty. 
The historical part of the work embraces an account of the domes 
tic and social habits of the Royal Families of England, aud their 
household establishments, with Anecdotes of the most remarkable 
Persons attached to the Court, from the Norman conquest to Ube 
present time; a description of the pictures in the various shaggy 
biographical notices of the portraits in the Royal Galleries, . 
illustrated with one hundred graphic representations of the _ 
Apartments, carefully coloured from original drawings by the = 
eminent artists. In three vols. elephant 4to. price 24 guineas, & j 
boards; large paper, 36 guineas. . 
Printed ye published by A. Dry, No. 36, Upper Charlotts 
Street, Fitzroy Square; and may also be had of Messrs. agg 
Hurst, and Co.; Wetton and Jarvis, and Sherwood and Co., a “A 
noster Row; R. Ackerman, Strand; Messrs. Colnaghi, Cocksp 
Street ; and of the principal booksellers in the United Ringe 
A list, for the assistance of those wishing to illustrate, may 
by the subscribers. 


ee 


LONDON :—Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, two 4 
east of Exeter Change; where advertisements are F 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are 4 : 
dressed Sold also by SOUTER, 73, St. Paul’s Churc a 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grapet, Liverpool; and by all 00 by 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Pre 
Davivson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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